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The chapter dealing with teachers brings many interesting facts to light. 
Sixty-three per cent of the elementary teachers have less than a full high-school 
training, while 23 per cent have never gone beyond the elementary school. 
Of course, the bulk of the teachers with lack of training are to be found in the 
rural schools. Nevertheless, even in the cities, both the training and the 
salaries of teachers compare very unfavorably with those in other states. The 
survey recommends both better teacher training and a new system of 
certification. 

Other topics are taken up, such as buildings, high schools, pupil progress 
and instruction, the course of study, and finances. For current expenditures, 
the city schools spend only about three-fourths of the average of the country 
at large, while for her rural schools she spends less than one-half of the general 
average. Kentucky is shirking her duty to her school system. 

In Part II many needed improvements are proposed, followed by sugges- 
tions of methods of procedure. 

The improvement of the schools of Kentucky requires better organization and 
administration, better trained teachers, larger schools, a longer school term, and more 
liberal financial support [p. 149]. 

The report is written in a clear, non-technical style, which can be read 
intelligently by the average citizen. Photographs of the various types of 
school buildings are scattered throughout the book, showing in a concrete 
manner the need of more attention to material equipment. The survey not 
only shows existing conditions but strives to awaken public sentiment in order 
to bring about a deeper appreciation of the scope and value of public education. 

Shirley Hamein 

Practical language training. — The fundamental subject in the public 
schools is language. The particular phases of language training that have been 
most difficult to develop are those of oral and written expression. One of the 
chief difficulties has been lack of language and grammar books that are organ- 
ized in keeping with the scientific principles of education which have been set 
up through carefully conducted experiments. It was to supply this lack of 
practical and yet scientifically organized language materials that a three-book 
series 1 of English texts was prepared by Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet. 

The Primary Book is intended for the third and fourth grades. The 
fundamental idea around which the materials of this book are organized is 
well stated in the Preface: 

It is the purpose of the present book to provide a series of schoolroom situations, 
so built up as to give pupils delightful experiences in speaking and writing good English. 
Since one can no more teach without the interest of the pupil than see without light, 
these situations have for their content the natural interests of children. They there- 

1 Milton C. Potter, H. Jeschke, and Harry O. Gillet, Oral and Written 
English. Primary Book, pp. 274+xxx; Intermediate Booh, pp. viii+270-t-xxiii; 
Complete Booh, pp. vi+418+xxxiv. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
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fore include child life and the heroic aspects of mature life, fairies and fairyland, and 
the outer world, particularly animal life. Around these interests as motivating centers 
there group themselves numerous exercises, drills, games, and lessons of great variety, 
many of them calling for animated physical activity, pantomime, and dramatization 
[p. Hi]. 

This book contains an abundance of materials for oral work, the written 
composition work being introduced gradually. All of the materials are well 
selected and carefully graded so as to assure consistent progress in the use of 
good English. The twenty-five pages of fine-print notes to the teacher con- 
stitute a genuine pedagogy of English teaching for these two grades. 

The Intermediate Book is intended for the fifth and sixth grades. The 
keynote of the work in these grades is stated very clearly in the second para- 
graph of the Preface: 

Perhaps the least interesting and, as English has usually been taught, the least 
profitable side of the entire subject has been the correction of compositions. Here 
has been drudgery indeed, and in most instances drudgery without compensation. A 
better understanding of the whole English problem has enabled the newer education 
to effect a signal transformation. It means nothing more or less than a change of 
critics. Heretofore pupils have been little more than comparatively indifferent 
bystanders, as teachers corrected their compositions. Now they become the critics 
themselves, do the correcting themselves, and themselves apply to their compositions 
the knowledge of sentence writing, paragraph writing, correct use, etc., that has been 
imparted to them for this very purpose. The Group Exercise — that is, the socialized 
recitation — provides both the opportunity and the machinery for this significant 
pupil activity [p. iii]. 

This book has an adequate amount of excellently graded materials for oral 
and written composition work. The work in written composition is of the 
most practical sort and develops very useful habits of study as well as mastery 
of the elements of written speech. Simple and practical grammar habits are 
introduced in connection with the composition work. 

The Complete Book is intended for the upper grades and the first years of 
junior high school. The basic idea of its organization is set forth as follows: 

This book is less a textbook in the science of grammar than a laboratory manual 
in the art of speaking and writing correct English. The plan provides for the alterna- 
tion of grammar with composition, and also for the larger alternation of both with 
habit-forming correct-usage drills. There is a clear-cut separation of grammar that 
is immediately usable from grammar whose interest is more remote. All this indicates 
the radically practical purpose of these lessons [p. iii]. 

The materials of the chapters are organized in the divisions: grammar, 
composition, review, and drill. The more technical phases of grammar, that 
are not expected to be employed by immature pupils in writing and speaking, 
are given in the Appendix. One of the most important features of the book is 
the section of pedogogical notes to the teacher. 

The point of view that practice in the use of oral and written speech should 
be a spontaneous, enjoyable exercise for the pupils, and the idea that the pupils 
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must be the critics of their own and of their classmates' productions in oral and 
written composition in order to grow in the mastery of correct, fluent speech 
are both psychologically sound. The materials of the three books are so well 
organized in keeping with these two ideas that teachers who accept these princi- 
ples as the guide to their practice will find the books most valuable aids in the 
teaching of English. The efficiency of the teaching will be greatly improved by 
giving careful attention to the notes to the teacher which accompany each book 
in the series. These notes are a very practical guide in selecting and adapting 
the teacher's technique in the presenting of each phase of the work. This 
series of books supplies a long-felt need and should find a very wide field of 
usefulness in the public schools. 

H. W. Nutt 



Minimal essentials in language. — Concentration of effort upon a few 
indispensable language principles necessary for good practice and the elimina- 
tion of "a few, definite, widely prevalent errors, " pressing both of these endeav- 
ors persistently by motivated drill — these are two of the keynotes of modern 
thought in teaching the mother-tongue. A program with suitable materials 
for carrying out this practice is furnished by Messrs. Miller and Paul in their 
series of English texts 1 for the grades. 

Other features of modern reform movement in teaching the vernacular 
are equally well provided for in the series: enlisting the co-operation of other 
classes in supervising language habits; choosing topics from the children's own 
interests; discriminating use of the project method; self-criticism on the part 
of the pupils; the socialization of all expressional relations; the stressing of 
letter-writing as the form of composition in most general use — these and other 
modern notes are embodied in a very usable form in the books of this series. 

R. L. Lyman 



A citizenship course in United Stales history. — In 1013 a committee of the 
American School Citizenship League began working on a course of study in 
history for the elementary grades. The findings of this committee have 
recently appeared.' They are set forth in five small volumes, one dealing with 
the general course, another with the course for Grades IV and V, another with 
the course for Grade VI, and one each for the courses in Grades VII and VIII. 

There is nothing strikingly new in the general recommendations. The work 
in the first three grades deals with primitive life and the beginning of things, 
and that of Grades IV and V with the biography of representative men. 
European background of American history is recommended for Grade VI and 

1 William D. Miller and Harry G. Paul, Practical English. Book I, pp. 317. 
Book II, pp. 315. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1921. 

2 An American Citizenship Course in United States History. Book I, pp. x+247; 
Book II, pp. x+170; Book III, pp. x+178; Book IV, pp. x+251; General Course, 
pp. vi+167. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921. 



